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THE PROBLEM OF ELEMENTARY LATIN COMPOSITION 
WITH A REVIEW OF RECENT TEXTBOOKS 



By Warren Stone Gordis 
Ottawa (Kan.) University 



The problem of secondary Latin composition seems still in a 
measure unsolved, if we may judge from the widely differing types 
of books that continue to issue from the press. It is the purpose of 
this article to examine the present status of the problem in view of 
some of the recent practical attempts at its solution. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago the leading textbook was that of 
Jones, a book which in a revised edition still has sale, and which has 
probably never been excelled by any book of like aim. Each of the 
forty lessons consists of several grammatical topics with references 
to the leading grammars, a group of illustrative sentences arranged 
to correspond with the grammar topics, an English-Latin vocabulary 
of about fifteen words, and half or three-quarters of a page of exercises 
with hints and questions in footnotes. The early nineties marked 
an epoch in the teaching of Latin composition in America, and three 
books by Messrs. Collar, Daniell, and Riggs, respectively, intro- 
duced the pari passu method — that is, the authors adopted the princi- 
ple that an exercise in Latin composition should be based upon a 
specific portion of the text which the pupil has studied, and that the 
text should furnish the vocabulary and model constructions. Mr. 
Collar's book used a limited portion of the text, the other two provided 
oral and written exercises on every chapter of the Caesar and Cicero 
usually read in the high school. These two books have appeared 
in successive editions, thus indicating their vitality. The tendency 
has been to make the sentences simpler and to select some one or 
two principles in each chapter for special illustration and emphasis. 
Mr. Brown's revision of the Daniell book appeared in 1905. 

Teachers sooner or later came to recognize the fact that the 
student's knowledge of syntax needed a co-ordination and systema- 
tization that the Daniell type of book, unsupplemented, did not pro- 
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vide. The Daniell-Brown book contains for the fourth year of the 
high-school course a grammatical survey practically of the Jones 
type. Most American textbooks for the last ten years have aimed 
at some combination of the Daniell and the Jones type for the com- 
position work from the beginning. The books of Professor D'Ooge 
are a conspicuous example of this mediating type. Here we have 
books which as to vocabulary, idiom, and the subject-matter of the 
sentences belong to the Daniell type, following the text chapter by 
chapter; but as to the order in which grammar topics are introduced 
they are of the Jones type, following the order of the grammar maker, 
Jones even being followed in the policy of developing the syntax of 
the verb before that of the noun. Instead of an oral and a written 
exercise on each chapter, we have here several lessons with exercises 
for oral translation followed by a lesson for written translation based 
on a new section of text but not introducing new grammatical prin- 
ciples. The grammar references are supplemented by brief state- 
ments of the principles involved. As this is a feature frequently 
found in recent books, we shall recur to it later. In a third part, 
Professor D'Ooge gives material for a general review to accompany 
the reading of Virgil. 

So much for our three types, which we may designate by the names 
of Jones, Daniell, and D'Ooge respectively. Now let us look at 
several recent books and see how they are related to the three types. 

Professor Bennett's Latin Composition (Allyn and Bacon, 1896) 
and Preparatory Latin Writer (1905) are strictly of the Jones type, 
untainted by what the author doubtless regards as the pari passu 
heresy. The "Writer" has exercises in a general way based on 
Caesar, while the "Composition" contains much Ciceronian material. 
Apart from the exercises and vocabulary, the two books are practically 
identical, having the same chapter headings and division of topics, 
the order being strictly that of the author's grammar. Even the 
same illustrative sentences, largely Ciceronian in origin, are used 
in both books. Each of the books contains about as much material 
as the Jones. 

Abbott's First Latin Writer, which appeared in 1904 (American 
Book Co.), serves only for the Caesar year, is based on a limited 
portion of the text — the second book of the Gallic War — and, while 
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the general order of the text is followed, the several exercises are 
not based on designated chapters. The grammar is introduced into 
the lessons as needed, with no references to the school grammars. 
The sentences in each exercise are connected. The thirty-six lessons 
fall into three divisions, each division closing with two review lessons. 
Verb and noun constructions are developed side by side, the arrange- 
ment being determined neither by the order of the grammars nor a 
close following of the text. Perhaps the order of importance for the 
Caesar pupil was the criterion, as indirect discourse, purpose, and 
result fall in the first third. One lesson contains a classification of 
accusative and ablative constructions. The subject-matter of the 
exercises is strictly Caesarian. 

The High School Course in Latin Composition written by Messrs. 
Baker and Inglis of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
New York, and recently published by Macmillan, provides work for 
the second, third, and fourth years of the high school. Though a 
stout volume of nearly five hundred pages, the cost is but a dollar. 
The authors have made use of Professor Lodge's Vocabulary of High 
School Latin. Each lesson is provided with a special vocabulary 
of approximately twenty words, nearly all of which are from Pro- 
fessor Lodge's list of words important for high-school Latin. 

The composition proper is preceded by a summary of the elements 
of syntax. The 425 paragraphs occupy 89 pages, within 25 of the 
number given to syntax in Bennett's grammar. In terminology 
and treatment this section in some respects seems influenced by the 
Gildersleeve and Lodge grammar, though that book is not followed 
in its attempt, by arrangement and statement, to indicate the essential 
nature of the constructions. What we have here is really a new brief 
school grammar of a rather conventional type. It is hard to see why 
it should be preferred to the school grammars already available. 
Yet if the pupil must have a grammar within the same cover as his 
composition, it is an advantage for him to have the presentation 
connected and systematic rather than fragmentary and disconnected. 

Part I, in vocabulary and subject-matter, is based on Caesar i-iv, 
and Part II on the orations of Cicero usually read, while Part III 
contains material from both authors. Still there is no specific 
reference to chapters, and we are definitely told in the preface that 
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the exercises are "so arranged as not to permit the pupil to turn to 
any given passage of Latin in the attempt to get material for his sen- 
tences." This clearly defines the aim of the authors so far as the 
advantages of the pari passu method are concerned. How is it 
with regard to the rival advantages of the systematic presentation of 
syntax ? A glance at the table of contents of the twenty-eight lessons 
of Part I shows that no pari passu book could much more widely 
depart from the order of the grammars. Sometimes a lesson will 
be concerned with related topics, another lesson will contain widely 
diverse topics; but it is in the order of the lessons that the least sequence 
is discernible. The needs of the pupil do not seem to be the deter- 
mining consideration, for indirect discourse, which he so sorely needs 
at the outset, is introduced toward the middle of the series, and the 
quoted complex sentence is in the next to the last lesson. The treat- 
ment of the ablative is distributed among lessons 3, 6, 8, 9, n, 25, 
and 28, with the ablative absolute in lesson 25. The twenty-six 
lessons of Part II and the twenty of Part III which contain gram- 
matical material are arranged with little more regard for logical 
order. It would therefore seem that the authors have deliberately 
renounced the distinctive advantages of both rival methods. 

In several respects the execution of the plan is very good. Each 
lesson has twenty-four sentences for written translation, the second 
twelve illustrating the same principles as the first and intended as a 
sight test. The aim is to have the sentences of the first group con- 
nected in thought with each other, but the authors have not thought 
it necessary to emphazise the fact by omitting the numbering. Each 
lesson closes with an unusually helpful exercise for oral translation. 
These sentences are short and crisp, neatly ringing the changes on 
the principles involved in the lesson. In spite of the apparent bulk 
of the book it can easily be used by classes which for various reasons 
can give but a limited amount of time to the subject, for a weekly 
exercise of twelve moderate sentences is a comfortable minimum. 
The oral exercises of Part III would afford a brief survey for those who 
can give but little time to composition in the last year, while there is 
an abundance of material for practice in writing connected paragraphs 
for those who can command the time. 

The Latin Prose Composition of Mr. Henry Carr Pearson, also 
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of the Horace Mann School, has distinctive features, and, like the 
author's Essentials of Latin, gives evidence of being the work of 
an apt teacher (American Book Co., 1903-8). Here the systematic 
and the pari passu features are hitched tandem. The book opens 
with a survey of Latin syntax in twenty-three lessons, four of which 
are given to review. The plan is that these lessons be studied at the 
beginning of the second year's work just before attacking Caesar. 
They thus serve as a review of the syntax studied in the first year 
and a foundation for the second year's grammar work. Each of 
these nineteen lessons has from three to five pages of syntactical 
statements, each principle in general illustrated by a single translated 
example. There are parallel references to the grammars and about 
ten very brief sentences for translation into Latin. It is evident 
that each lesson must contain a large amount of grammatical material. 
If a class could devote a month to such a survey and escape syntactical 
indigestion, obvious advantages would be gained. Parts II and III 
of the book, devoted to Caesar and Cicero respectively, are of a strictly 
pari passu character. To each exercise, throughout the greater part 
of the book, there are prefixed, with translation, several of the most 
distinctive expressions of the chapter. The exercises for translation, 
which are at the outset exceedingly brief and simple, incorporate 
these expressions with other material drawn from the chapter. In 
connection with these exercises no special grammar topics are pre- 
sented for study and illustration, except that occasionally in a footnote 
there is a reference to the first part of the book, yet there are sections 
without even a single reference of this sort. Distributed through the 
section to accompany Caesar are fifteen characteristic "Review 
Lessons," each containing a list of about fifty words the meanings 
of which are to be reviewed, also references to about half a dozen 
paragraphs in the systematic survey. Only occasionally are these 
references the same as those given in footnotes with the exercises on 
the particular chapters on which the review is based. In these 
review lessons something less than one-half the introductory gram- 
mar topics are introduced from one to six times each. The framing 
of illustrative review sentences is left to the instructor. In connection 
with the fourth book of Caesar and all but the first two speeches 
of Cicero, continuous paragraphs only are set for translation. In 
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the third or Cicero section there are no review lessons nor anything 
except an occasional footnote to remind one of grammatical study. 
This seems unnecessary and unfortunate. However valuable the 
preliminary systematic survey, it does not remove the need of specific 
work in syntax throughout the course, and the Daniell and the Riggs 
books show that such specific work is not inconsistent with the pari 
passu development of syntax; yet, all in all, Mr. Pearson has made 
an interesting contribution to the solution of our problem. 

Another significant book is the Latin Composition of Allen and 
Phillips, of Phillips Academy, Andover (Allyn & Bacon, 1909). 
As regards vocabulary and idiom the pari passu plan is adopted. 
As regards syntax the authors introduce, while the student is study- 
ing either the first or the second and third books of the Gallic War, 
those constructions which observation shows to be most frequent 
in Caesar. Frequency of occurrence also governs the order in which 
constructions are introduced, hence the sentences based on a given 
chapter do not necessarily illustrate constructions employed in the 
chapter. The first thirty-five lessons are provided with two sets of 
exercises, one based on the first book, the other on the second and 
third of Caesar. By this means the student gets, in the first half 
of the year, whether he begins with the first or the second book, a 
survey of the most important constructions. The alternate set of 
exercises affords a review of the same topics while reading the corre- 
sponding text. A still further review is afforded during the reading 
of the fourth book. Here all grammar references are to the topics 
already illustrated. The second part is based on Cicero's orations. 
In connection with the four against Catiline there is a systematic 
survey of syntax. At the head of each of these chapters is a help- 
ful tabulation of the group of constructions therein considered, 
incorporating together review topics and those introduced for the 
first time. The latter are then explained and illustrated. In general 
throughout the book every third lesson reviews the topics of the pre- 
ceding two and contains for translation a continuous paragraph 
based on a new section of text. The exercises based on " Pompey's 
Command" and "Archias" are all continuous and without special 
grammar references. The good features of the book are the early 
introduction of the important constructions, the repeated review of 
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these usages, and the systematic presentation of syntax in the second 
part. The grammatical statements scattered through the book are, 
in general, clear and modern. We note recognition of the ablative 
of accordance, question of appropriateness, circumstantial cum 
passing into causal and concessive, the causal and concessive relative 
as a development of characteristic, and the clauses of anticipation. 
The heading " Substantive Clauses of Purpose with Verbs of Asking 
and Fearing" therefore seems rather incongruous. The sentences 
seem well within the reach of the pupils for whom they are intended. 

A Junior Latin Prose by H. N. Asman (Methuen and Co., 
London) is interesting rather for comparison than from any proba- 
bility of its being used extensively in American schools. It is 
"intended for pupils who have been through an ordinary course in 
elementary Latin," but, as pupils are warned not to use in prose 
poetic words which they may have met in Virgil or Horace, it is 
evident that "elementary Latin" has not the same meaning on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. The first thirty-nine pages are given to 
clear, briefly stated syntactical rules, each with one or two translated 
illustrations. These are evidently intended to be learned in a body, 
as practically no references are given to them in the later exercises. 
It is interesting to notice that the subjunctive represents an action 
or event not as a fact but as conceived in the mind. "Reported 
Speech" seems an improvement on our "Indirect Discourse." 
Eighteen pages are given to very helpful "Notes on Prose Compo- 
sition," hints and cautions on writing Latin. Thirty-eight exercises 
consist each of eight simple sentences preceded by a vocabulary. 
Though these sections have no titles or references of any kind, they 
evidently afford systematic drill in syntax. Then come ninety con- 
tinuous passages for translation, principally adapted from ancient 
authors, though a few paragraphs treat of modern history. The few 
footnotes deal mostly with matters of vocabulary or idiom. The 
book closes with a general vocabulary which does not include words 
given in the early special vocabularies. The exercises seem no more 
difficult than those for instance in Professor D'Ooge's Senior Review. 

Professor Elmore's little Book of Latin Composition (B. H. San- 
born and Co., 1909) hardly comes within the scope of this survey, 
as it cannot be called elementary. It does, however, have character- 
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istics that are new and suggestive. Based in general on the De 
senectute, the Phormio, and the Andria, it can best be used by those 
who have already read these works. Each of the forty lessons con- 
tains two paragraphs of from half a page to a page, the second a 
little the more difficult. At the head of each, under the title " Usages 
to be Noted," is a brief statement of grammatical principles, followed 
by references to the leading grammars. These "Usages" are for 
the most part such as have not been the subject of elementary drill, 
and are arranged in systematic order. It is a book that one would 
like to give to a class that had just finished reading the De senectute 
and the Phormio, if only there were time. The author "seeks to 
embody facts and ideas more or less familiar in everyday experience" 
and thus to make Latin composition "a real exercise in the transla- 
tion of experience." The interesting thing is the way in which he 
has been able to utilize the ancient material, at the same time impart- 
ing to the paragraphs an element of interest and even charm that is 
new. One is reminded of Mr. Ritchie's success in telling the story 
of Ulysses in the language of Caesar. Could anything of the sort 
be introduced into the elementary composition ? 

Practically all of these newer books on Latin composition have 
grammatical material prefixed either to the entire work or to the 
several lessons. Are we to conclude that this is a practice the wis- 
dom of which is admitted and established? This incorporation 
of the grammar was justified in the case of beginners' books by the 
plea that the novice, to whom everything was strange, should be spared 
every occasion of stumbling. In the second year the pupil is referred 
to an unfamiliar grammar, probably with more or less different 
arrangement and terminology. Now if at the same time a third 
set of grammatical rules is placed before him, will there not be 
confusion to counterbalance any gain from increased simplicity? 
We are told in the preface of the Allen and Phillips composition that 
" Experience has shown that pupils are often confused in the attempt 
to gain from the grammar references an accurate understanding of 
principles." But the pupils are dependent on this same grammar for 
the explanations of the constructions met in reading. May not some 
of the trouble be from the use of grammars unsuited to the needs of 
high-school pupils ? If a suitable grammar is purchased some 
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time during the first year and acquaintance with it begun, then if 
the following year, in connection with the work both of translation 
and of composition, the same grammar is constantly referred to, the 
student becomes familiar with one organized presentation of Latin 
syntax, an experience of no slight value. If we are to have a distinct 
grammar for use with the composition, it certainly is better to have 
one that is connected and systematic as in the Pearson or Baker 
and Inglis, rather than one presented piecemeal in whatever order 
the various paragraphs are to be used. 

In what order shall the constructions be introduced into the lessons ? 
There seem to be two defensible orders, the systematic order of the 
grammars and the order in which new or difficult constructions pre- 
sent themselves in the study of the text. There seems to be a third 
rival in the suggestion that we introduce first the more important, 
that is to say, the more frequently used constructions. But are the 
most frequently used constructions necessarily the most important 
for the boy at the threshold of the second year of Latin ? If he has 
done his first year's work well he is fairly familiar with many of the 
most frequently employed Latin constructions, especially the syntax 
of the cases. For him the important thing is to comprehend the 
difficult and comparatively new usages with which the text swarms. 
Other things being equal, the advantages of the thoroughly pari 
passu method can hardly be controverted. Will it be denied that 
the prime aim of Latin composition is to clarify and deepen the 
pupil's impression of Latin usage, so that he may more quickly 
and surely grasp the thought in his reading ? Where is this clarify- 
ing and deepening of impression more included than in syntax, 
and where can it more economically be effected than at the time of 
the initial impression? A boy meets the clause, "His persuaderi 
non poterat." Notes, grammatical references, and a teacher's illus- 
trations help him get some notion of how this can mean, "They 
could not be persuaded." Now let him turn into Latin simple expres- 
sions like "I persuaded him," "He was persuaded," "He could not 
be persuaded," passing to sentences similarly using other intransitive 
verbs, and the two processes are co-ordinated with some real result. 
But another object has been sought from Latin composition, a 
systematic knowledge of the various groups of usages. We have been 
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told that by adopting a method that is pari passu as regards vocabu- 
lary and systematic as regards syntax we may secure both ends, but 
what really happens is that much of the advantage of the pari passu 
method is sacrificed to secure logical order. 

When asked to choose between two desirable ends it is often 
profitable to cast about for some way to secure both; it can often be 
done. Now just what is this systematic order that we are told is so 
desirable ? How closely must we conform to the grammar of A. or 
B. to secure this essential good ? Is it a question of whether noun 
or verb usages are to be developed first; whether conditions come 
before or after noun clauses; whether ablatives or genitives precede; 
or is the essential thing that we associate and distinguish the various 
types of noun clauses, and genitives, and ablatives? The latter 
most certainly; there is nothing inspired in the grammar man's 
order of chapters. 

Then is it logical or necessary that the whole task of co-ordinating 
syntactical data be laid upon Latin composition, to the sacrifice 
of most valuable functions that otherwise it might perform ? Will 
the mere sequence of topics in the composition book, unsupple- 
mented, secure this most desirable co-ordination? Rather should 
the co-ordination of kindred usages be a consciously present aim 
with the Latin teacher at every stage and in every phase of the 
secondary course. The second type of the ablative met in the 
beginners' book should be associated with the first, and perhaps 
the two examples written together in a notebook, and so with 
every group of constructions. The fundamental ablatives express- 
ing the from, with, and in relations should be distinguished at 
the outset, built up step by step, and constantly reviewed as new 
examples occur in reading and writing alike. This process, rather 
than any slavish following of the order of the grammar in the 
beginners' book or composition, should be the teacher's depend- 
ence in securing the co-ordination of grammatical material. In 
the latter part of Allen and Phillips' composition, when the subjec- 
tive, objective, and predicate genitives are introduced, the other 
adnominal genitives, treated earlier, are recalled, and the entire group 
is enumerated in a helpful table. The same method is followed in 
Potter's Elementary Course. It certainly should be adopted in every 
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beginning and composition book not following a strictly systematic 
order, in the notes of secondary texts, and by teachers in their class 
work. 

Another tested method for securing this co-ordination in connec- 
tion with books of the pari passu type is to supply each member of 
the class, at the beginning of the Caesar year, with a list of the impor- 
tant constructions, arranged strictly in the order of the grammar in 
use in the school. Each topic is so formulated as to be intelligible, 
when taken by itself, and so far as possible to indicate the nature and 
affinities of the usage. Each is numbered and followed by the gram- 
mar reference. Written on consecutive lines in the notebook they 
afford a conspectus of Caesar's constructions, a synopsis and index 
of the grammar. Next, these same topics are written in order in the 
notebook, leaving space for examples under each. As examples of 
the various constructions are met and discussed in the course of the 
reading, they are noted under the proper headings with translation, 
for example, 

(57) With Ablative: — Manner. (Grammar Reference.) 

1. Magno impetu Belgae oppugnare coeperunt. ii. 6. 
With great fury the Belgae began to attack. 

2. Magno cum strepitu ac tumultu. ii, 11. 
With great uproar and confusion. 

Reviews of material of this sort effectively supplement the pari 
passu books. It is interesting to see that these books by no means 
agree in the topics selected for illustration from a given chapter of 
the text. The teacher will often find that the really important topic 
for his class is one that has been passed over by the editors. The 
Caesar pupil at the outset is troubled chiefly by his inability to recog- 
nize the different kinds of noun, adjective, and adverbial clauses in 
the complex sentences, and by indirect discourse. Here is where the 
composition book should help him his first month, as for instance 
Abbott's First Latin Writer does. 

What synthesis of the good points of the books which we have 
examined shall we hope to see in the book that will more nearly solve 
our problem than does any of them ? 

The book will not contain enough syntax to tempt the pupil to 
neglect his regular grammar textbook when preparing his compo- 
sition lesson. It will open with a review, in systematic arrangement, 
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of the constructions illustrated in the average beginning book, some- 
what like Pearson's first part, but shorter, not attempting so fully 
to anticipate the syntax of the author to be read. In vocabulary 
and idiom it will follow the text chapter by chapter. Distinctive 
idioms will be cited and translated as in Pearson. Each lesson will 
have a group of very simple exercises for oral translation, like those 
in Baker and Inglis' book, ringing the changes on important idioms 
and constructions in the chapter of the text in question. The early 
lessons will introduce those topics that are most important for the 
pupil in connection with the particular chapter which he has just 
read and the text which he is soon to read. The exercises for written 
translation will at the outset be as simple as consistent with illustrating 
the important constructions of the chapter. There will be a resolute 
effort in some of these sentences to emulate Professor Elmore's exam- 
ple. Just because we are using the vocabulary and syntax of Caesar, 
is it necessary that our sentences should always be about Caesar 
and the Gallic campaign ? It would be interesting to see what would 
be the result of an attempt to frame exercises based directly on the 
text of Caesar and Cicero, but now and then, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Elmore, "brought more directly into contact with the student's 
life and made, so far as possible, a real exercise in the translation of 
his experience." It would be well, while framing the exercises, to 
keep an eye on Professor Lodge's vocabularies and make more sure 
that the most valuable words of each chapter are used and reviewed. 
Review lessons should be frequent, but they should be topical rather 
than simply recalling the material in a certain number of earlier 
lessons. The review exercises should be used in connection with 
the syntax notebooks as an aid in organizing the material in hand. 
As soon as the urgently needed constructions have been practiced, 
selection from the varied material of the text will be so made as to 
work toward rounding out certain groups, as new examples are met. 
In the latter part of the first year of composition study considerable 
systematic work can be done. With the beginning of the second year 
and the introduction of a new author, the syntax will follow rather 
closely the text read until the author's characteristic constructions 
are familiar, then there can be freer selection, and before the close 
of the year all the important groups may be surveyed as groups. 



